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synonymous simul), and that this is its strict 
etymological signification. Ende- is not to be 
connected with ende 'end,' but = efne- > 
emne- > *enne- > *ennde- > ende-. This 
course of development was afterwards exactly 
repeated in Middle English in the case of 
anen(t), anende, anendes, etc., < on emn (on efn), 
' anent,' and can therefore hardly be brought 
into question. .The second part of our word is 
doubtless a superlative ending, either -mes(t), 
(-mest), or, as an adverb of manner might re- 
quire, the genitive case of -ma, -mes, which by 
anology was sometimes extended to -mest. 
The curious forms emdenes and emdemes in 
the Lauderdale Orosius (Sweet's ed. p. 86, 1. 
i5'» P- i39» 1- 7). may have been written with 
an etymological sense of the first element. 
James W. Bright. 



Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den 
deutschen Schulen und Universitaten vom 
Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Mit besOnderer Riicksicht auf den 
klassischen Unterricht. Von Dr. Friedrich 
Paulsen. Leipzig, Verlag von Veit & Co. 
1885, 8vo, pp. 811. 

The believers in the study of Modern lang- 
uages as, upon occasion, an equivalent for 
Latin and Greek can scarcely be grateful 
enough for the service which Prof. Paulsen has 
rendered them in his present volume. Instead 
of opinions and endless talk we here get his- 
torical facts ; and to disregard the lessons of 
history would be too manifest a sign of un- 
pardonable ignorance and obstinacy. Coming, 
moreover, from Germany, as the seat of clas- 
sical scholarship for centuries, this book is of 
prime importance and especially convincing 
power. 

It was, in the first place, a most happy thought 
that led Prof. Paulsen to follow the historical 
development of classical education with a view 
to determining the position of Latin and Greek 
in the future. For the opposition to the omnip- 
otent sway of these languages in the educa- 
tional system is not of recent date in Germany. 
Various influences have for a long time been at 
work to undermine their former position, and 
it was high time to inquire of history in what 
relation the study of the ancient languages 
stands to our present modern life. It is evi- 



dently beyond the limits of this review to give 
a full account of Dr. Paulsen's interesting and 
in many points most excellent work ; we shall 
rather discuss the results he has attained. But 
while recommending our readers to peruse the 
book for themselves we cannot refrain from 
sketching, at least, a few outlines. 

Running through the long history of classical 
education there seem to be two great tenden- 
cies, which vary with the " Zeitgeist " of each 
successive period. The study of the ancient 
languages has always been considered either 
as a means of higher education and culture, or 
as a means of purely intellectual training. It 
is not difficult to prove this, although Paulsen 
has not drawn the obvious conclusion. The 
early German humanists, inspired by the classic 
ideal as revived in Italy, and deprecating the 
rudeness of their contemporaries (monks, 
clergy, etc.), necessarily made the strongest 
efforts to elevate their nation. The leaders of 
the new movement were fully aware that they 
were fighting barbarism by a higher ideal of 
human culture, and Erasmus as well as young 
Melanchthon made this the well-defined aim in 
their programme of University reform. Times 
of great enthusiasm, however, are not lasting : 
they are generally followed by periods lacking 
in genius and mental power. And it is the 
curse of the generations and individuals thus 
belated, to cling to superficial mechanism and 
mere form. Thus we find the seventeenth and 
a part of the eighteenth century paying their 
principal attention to a mechanical mastering 
of the Latin language and its grammar. A 
narrow-minded orthodoxy has suppressed the 
ideals of the humanists, and the poets are 
slavish and ridiculous imitators of the ancients. 

For a deeper conception of antiquity as well 
as for his reforms in the field of education, the 
German nation owes the greatest debt of grat- 
itude to Herder. Through his influence the 
ideas of the humanists of the sixteenth century 
are revived, developed, realized : for a second 
time the ancient classics become the means of 
a higher culture. The process of attaining this, 
however, differs totally from that of the earlier 
period. Instead of imitation we find an inde- 
pendent assimilation of the best ancient ele- 
ments. The Germans awaken to self-con- 
sciousness, and instead of calling their own 
national poetry barbarous, the most ardent 
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admirers of antiquity create a national literature 
in many respects equal to the Greek (Lessing, 
Herder, Goethe, Schiller). And while looking 
to Greece for the true human ideal — to realize 
which is, as F. A. Wolf and W. von Humboldt 
openly maintain, the object of classical study 
— the German poets create a new, a modern 
human ideal, which has the advantage of being 
much more closely related to ourselves as 
moderns. There is no doubt that the ancients 
have already fulfilled their vocation of being 
the teachers of a higher humanity. Indeed a 
glance at the present state of classical study 
will reveal the fact that the Greek and Roman 
authors have become the objects of a cool and 
scrutinizing scientific investigation rather than 
of enthusiastic admiration and imitation. The 
reactionary attempt of the Prussian government 
to re-establish the old " Lateinschule " has 
been a failure and has only proved the resem- 
blance of our present age to the seventeenth 
century. 

Having recognized the fact that the Germans 
and other nations, by the aid of the ancients, 
have attained a mental culture resembling the 
ancient, but at the same time essentially dif- 
ferent from it, and finding furthermore that our 
present era with its broad and various fields of 
knowledge requires attention in our educational 
system, it is useless to deplore the disintegra- 
tion of the classical studies. Shemitic and 
Sanskrit philology flourish without beingtaught 
in the Gymnasia. Besides, the love for Greek 
poetry is so deeply rooted in the German nation, 
its own classical poetry is so intimately con- 
nected with Greek literature, that the Greek 
poets and writers will always be read, at least 
in good translations. But the question arises, 
how to find an equivalent for the elements of 
a higher culture which are contained in the 
ancient authors. While we are able to train 
the reasoning powers of youth by other studies 
as well-suited as Latin and Greek grammar, it 
is necessary to introduce educationat means 
which are capable of elevating the pupil and 
preventing his falling into that barbarism proph- 
esied by the classical scholars. It is but logical 
to say, that we have to make him intimately 
acquainted with those works which express the 
modern human ideal in a most perfect manner. 
Prof. Paulsen in the final chapter of his book 
gives a similar answer, proposing a thorough 



study of German literature and philosophy. 
No reflection is intended, but it must be ad- 
mitted that his reply is somewhat hesitating. 
He is still bound by the power of a long tradi- 
tion and, in spite of all the histories of German 
literature, the educational value of the German 
classics has not yet been sufficiently set forth. 
But even so Paulsen had the greatest authori- 
ties on his side, showing the slow return of the 
German mind from a onesided classical edu- 
cation. 

Herder again, notwithstanding his enthu- 
siasm for Greece, was among the first to observe 
the disproportionate attention given to the 
ancient classics in our schools. His " Frag- 
mente zur deutschen Literatur " complain of 
the injurious influence of the Latin upon the 
German mind, language and style, and urge a 
more national and modern education. Even 
Goethe, the modern Greek, seeing the success 
achieved by the Romantic school in returning 
to the national life and poetry, had to confess : 
" dass die Romantiker einen jeden wieder zum 
Zeitgenossen seiner selbst machen, da sie ins 
Leben eingreifen." He was fully convinced 
that the chasm between educated and unedu- 
cated must needs be filled up and that this 
could only be done by basing our education 
upon modern ideals. And Jacob Grimm, 
though praising the influence of the ancient 
languages, said in the year 1849 : " Der Augen- 
blick wird herannahen, dass auch die deutsche 
Sprache dem ganzen Volke zu Fleisch und 
Blute geht und nicht langer nur verstohlen und 
matten Niederschlags, sondern mit vollem 
Segel in alle unsere Bildungsanstalten bleibend 
einziehen darf. Dann kann jeder practische 
Gebrauch der klassichen Sprachen und alle 
Zuriistung darauf erlassen bleiben, ihr histor- 
isches Studium desto angestrengter und unei- 
genniitziger betrieben werden." 

The task of the future will be to devise, for 
those of our institutions which have the courage 
to break with an old tradition and base their 
education upon modern ideas, a systematic, 
pedagogically-ordered plan for a more thorough 
study of the German classics. Promising to 
make an attempt in this direction in one of the 
future issues of the Notes, we must venture 
once more to express our heartiest thanks to 
the learned author for his able and suggestive 
work. Julius Goehel. 



